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Preface 


The organization, editing, and production of this book have required the as 
tance and collaboration of many people (far too many for all to be named ir 
vidually) from various parts of the academy and beyond. The member* 
several classes of the MLA’s Committee on Scholarly Editions (under wh 
auspices the book was first conceived) have offered advice, support (and 
some cases, actual contributions) to the collection, as have several chairs of 
executive committees of MLA divisions covering the fields represented h 
along with members of the Executive Committee of the Society for Tex 
Scholarship. Before submitting the volume to the publisher, I was very fo: 
nate in getting peer review of every chapter in the book, circulated to at 1 
three expert readers in each field, who must remain anonymous but to wh 
1 and the contributors are nonetheless grateful for their suggestions, as we ar 
the two anonymous publisher’s readers who read the entire book and simil. 
offered valuable advice. Individual contributors also independently circul; 
their drafts to colleagues in their fields, who are acknowledged in the apj 
priate places. Most of the contributors’ institutions have provided consider 
assistance in services, without which the book would probably not have 
peared at all, and I must particularly thank the administrators at the City l 
versity of New York Graduate Center (President Frances Degen Horov 
Provost Geoffrey Marshall, and English Program Executive Officer Jos 
Wittreich) for their support throughout this project, together with the 1 
work of several graduate assistants (Adam Goldberger, Patrick Curran, F 
Delano, Thane Doss, and Chris Varga). In addition to his other contribute 
Thane Doss prepared the name and title index, and Page Delano checked l 
indexes. Finally, the MLA executive director, Phyllis Franklin, was particul 
helpful in attempting to resolve some of the issues of scholarly styling in a b 
with such a wide disciplinary and period range, and I wish to record here 
appreciation of her intervention and administrative suggestions. In the < 
only the chapter on Sanskrit (which lies beyond MLA purview) was able to 
a documentation system different from current MLA practice. For the sak 
consistency with other MLA publications, all other chapters have been non 
ized to official MLA house style, although both the publisher and the contr 
tors recognize that this style may not reflect the usual scholarly practice in s» 
disciplines. For all this expert and much valued help, 1 extend my thanks. 

D 
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Sanskrit Literature 

Ludo Rocher 

More than two hundred years ago William Jones, the founder of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and one of the first European Sanskrit scholars 
in India, realized that “wherever we direct our attention to Hindu Litera¬ 
ture, the notion of infinity presents itself” (1788, 354). In fact, Sanskrit 
literature soon proved to be far more extensive than a pioneer like Jones 
could possibly have imagined. 1 It is commonplace to say that, except 
for historiography—historiography in the Western sense—Sanskrit lit¬ 
erature has much of everything. Oldest is the corpus that constitutes 
Vedic literature, starting from the most ancient text known in India, 
the R.gveda (c. 1500—1200 BCE). The Rgveda and other ancient Vedic 
texts are held to be revealed texts, not to be tampered with by humans. 
Next are the two great epics, the Mahabharata and the Rdmayana. To¬ 
gether with the encyclopedic puranas, of which tradition recognizes eigh¬ 
teen as major ( mahapuranas ) and another eighteen as minor (upapurdms), 
the epics belong to a more popular type of oral literature and conse¬ 
quently present a type of textual transmission different from that of the 
sacred Vedas. What we commonly refer to as classical Sanskrit literature 
comprises, first, works that qualify as belles lettres: kavya, either “to be 
heard” (poetry) or “to be seen” (drama). The greatest Sanskrit belletrist, 
whose works I mention below, is Kalidasa (c. fourth century CE). In 
addition to extensive belles lettres, which have been produced through¬ 
out Indian history and which continue to be written today, classical 
Sanskrit literature encompasses works on technical subjects of every 
possible type: grammar and linguistics (e.g., Panini’s Atfadhydyt), lexi¬ 
cography (the kosas, e.g., Amarakosa ), poetics (e.g., Bharata’s Ndfyasds- 
tra), law and politics (e.g., the Manusmrti, Kaujilya’s Arthasdstrd), 
mathematics, astronomy and astrology, medicine, and so forth. One 
last form of Sanskrit literature to which I refer below consists of texts 
written in so-called Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, the language of Mahay- 
ana Buddhism, which for a long time was regarded as merely incorrect 
and anomalous Sanskrit. 

Before printing and, a fortiori, editing came to India, Sanskrit texts 
were preserved and transmitted in two ways, through memorization 
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and through manuscript copies on a variety of materials, mainly palm 
leaves and paper. Used not only before texts were edited but also concur¬ 
rently with scholarly editing, these types of transmission are so im¬ 
portant that they need to be discussed here briefly. 

Throughout Indian history, and to a certain extent even today, Indians 
have practiced memorization at a level that is difficult for outsiders 
to comprehend (Muller 1899, 27-29; Luders 1899, 3-6). Even though 
writing existed from a relatively early date, the entire education of 
Brahmans and other twice-born castes was based solely on memory. 2 
Young boys spent several years in the house of their teacher (guru), and 
their entire education took the form of learning to repeat correctly and 
accurately the texts the guru recited, syllable by syllable, word by word, 
sentence by sentence. Usually memorization alone came first, cxplanal 
non and understanding only later. Correctly reproducing the sounds of 
the sacred Vedic texts was considered more important than understand¬ 
ing the texts (Staal 1986, 17-18). Manuscripts of Vedic texts are relatively 
rare. According to one source, Vedic knowledge is useless if acquired 
from a written text, and the Mahabharata condemns to hell those who 
commit the Veda to writing (Mookeiji 1969, 27). But even non-Vedic 
literary or technical texts were-and are—memorized from beginning 
to end. Books were so rare in about 300 BCE that the Greek ambassador! 
Megasthenes, noticing that judges recited their laws from memory 
drew the erroneous conclusions, first, that Indians did not have law 
books and, second, that they had no writing (L. Rocher, 1956b) The 
S ansknt equivalent of the English expression well-read is bahusruta ‘one 
who has heard much.' Even today, having “read” a Sanskrit book most 
5 often implies having memorized it. 3 

4 -? ° nc _ res . u ^ thls unus ual degree of memorization has been that 

many Sansknt texts, the Vedic texts in particular, have been perfectly 
transmitted and preserved for centuries, even if they were not written 
down Heinrich Luders was so impressed by the living preservers of 
the Vedas that he referred to them as “nichts weiter als wandelnde, 

/i«QQ d !i\ T a XtbU u Cher ” * no 1 thin S less than walking, living textbooks’ 
(1899, 4). Another result has been that it is possible for modern Vedic 
scholars to correct manuscript readings with the help of recitation (Sreek- 
rishna Sarma 1968, vi) and occasionally to come across a community 
of Vedic priests who preserve and recite a previously unknown version 
of a particular text (Gonda 1975, 276; Raghavan 1962, 4; Witzel 1985). 

Sansknt texts have also been preserved and transmitted by repeated 
copying of manuscripts. It is nearly impossible to estimate how many 
Sansknt manusenpts exist. According to one expert, “India today is 
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estimated to have about thirty million manuscripts, the largest body of 
handwritten reading material anywhere in the world” (Pingree 1988, 
638). 

There were good reasons for this relentless copying of Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts. First, many considered and still consider Sanskrit to be the 
language of the gods igirvanavak). It was and is, therefore, meritorious 
not only to own one or more Sanskrit manuscripts but also to provide 
support for a professional scribe to copy manuscripts for oneself or for 
others (Chakravarti 1941, 74; Datta 1971). Second, from a purely practi¬ 
cal point of view it was necessary to have these precious manuscripts 
copied over and over again: both insects and the humidity caused by 
successive monsoons make manuscripts, especially those written on In¬ 
dian “country-made” paper, disintegrate quickly (Chakravarti 1942, 
400, 402). 5 

Repeated copying inevitably led to alterations in different directions. 
Copyists who knew Sanskrit tried to correct what they perceived to be 
erroneous readings in the originals. The majority of scribes, who knew 
little or no Sanskrit, not only copied the mistakes of their predecessors 
but also added their own. Finally, except for copies of the revealed 
Vedas, manuscripts of Sanskrit texts have been subjected to numerous 
deliberate alterations, “since every teacher or reciter considered himself 
entitled to alter or to improve, to omit and to add, ad libitum, and textual 
criticism here faces a difficult and often impossible task when it desires 
to restore their texts to the oldest or original form” (Katre 1954, 14). 

Originally all Sanskrit manuscripts were kept in private collections, 
some large enough to be called libraries (Ghurye 1950, 29-39) 6 but most 
small, some consisting of only a single manuscript or a handful of them. 
These private libraries exist even today, and many owners refuse to part 
with their manuscripts or even to share them with outsiders. We do 
have a number of reports on searches for manuscripts in minor private 
collections, but many entries in these catalogs end with the comment 
“not procurable for copying.” Thus, many Sanskrit manuscripts remain 
unavailable to scholarly editors, even to Indian scholarly editors. But 
the many manuscripts still hidden in private collections hold out the 
promise of occasional major discoveries of Sanskrit texts to which we 
have only references or from which we possess only brief quotations in 
other works. Early in this century, Sanskrit literature was enriched by 
the discovery of manuscripts of Kautilya’s Arthasdstra (the major Sanskrit 
text on statecraft), Bharata’s Natyasastra (the major text on poetics and 
dramaturgy), and a dozen plays attributed to Bhasa. 

The idea to collect Sanskrit manuscripts systematically, deposit them 
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in public libraries, and thereby make them accessible to scholars was 
initiated by Europeans in India. Missionaries collected Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts and sent them home to such places as the Bibliotheque Royale 
in Paris. As early as 1739 Etienne Fourmont could describe 287 codices 
indici in the Bibliotheque Royale (1: 434-48). Englishmen in Calcutta 
and elsewhere in India began collecting manuscripts both for private 
collections and for institutional libraries such as those of Fort William, 
the Asiatic Society, and Benares Sanskrit College. Private collections, 
which often ended up in libraries in England, began impressive collec¬ 
tions such as those at the India Office Library, the British Museum, 
and the Bodleian Library. 8 Large collections of Sanskrit manuscripts 
gradually developed in numerous libraries both in India and elsewhere 
throughout the world. 

Printed catalogs, some offering nothing more than lists of titles and 
authors, others providing full-fledged descriptions, made the contents 
of many collections of Sanskrit manuscripts known to the scholarly 
world. 9 By the end of the nineteenth century there were so many catalogs 
of Sanskrit manuscripts that an effort was made to provide scholars with 
a cumulative survey of manuscripts listed in all existing catalogs. In 
1891 Theodor Aufrecht, of the University of Bonn, published the first 
volume of his Catalogus Catalogorum: An Alphabetical Register of Sanskrit 
Works and Authors.' 0 The volume contained approximately sixty thou¬ 
sand entries of titles and authors, with references to fifty-six catalogs. 
The second (1896) and third (1903) volumes added another thirty thou¬ 
sand entries, drawn from another forty-two catalogs. 

Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum was based solely on printed catalogs. 
To have a more complete survey, it was necessary not only to incorpo¬ 
rate—in addition to the ever more numerous printed catalogs—hand¬ 
written catalogs, which were not then in general circulation, but also 
to search for collections that had not yet been cataloged. For that purpose 
work began in 1935 in Madras on the New Catalogus Catalogorum: An 
Alphabetical Register of Sanskrit and Allied Works and Authors (NCC ). A 
provisional fascicle was published in 1937, with S. Kuppuswami Sastri 
as editor in chief. In 1938 the project was transferred to the Sanskrit 
department of the University of Madras. Although C. Kunhan Raja 
initially acted as editor in chief, from the beginning V. Raghavan, his 
successor both as professor of Sanskrit and as editor in chief, carried 
out most of the work, searching for private collections in India and 
traveling worldwide to collect materials firsthand. Volume 1 of the 
NCC was published in 1949. Unfortunately, publication seems to have 
come to a halt after the retirement of Raghavan’s successor, K. Kunjunni 
Raja. The most recently published volume, which appeared in 1978, 


stops at nvddi , that is, more or less halfway through the materials. Thanks 
to the NCC, editors of Sanskrit texts now have access to as complete 
as possible a survey of all known manuscripts of any Sanskrit text. Some 
of the earlier volumes have already gone through revised editions, and 
for unpublished materials it is possible to call on the card catalog at the 
University of Madras. 11 

Eventually, printed manuscript catalogs became so numerous that no 
prospective editor could consult them all even at the best-equipped 
library. Hence the publication in 1965 of Klaus Janert’s Annotated Bibliog¬ 
raphy of the Catalogues of Indian Manuscripts. Janert visited several libraries 
in Germany and England and collected 339 catalog titles comprising 
some seven hundred volumes, fascicles, and articles in scholarly journals 
and representing some 185,000 pages of text. Part 2 of this bibliography, 
“intended to contain both corrections and additions,” has not yet been 
published (Janert 1965, iv). 

Because Sanskrit literary texts continue to be written today, texts are 
sometimes printed directly from authorial versions, but as a rule the 
manuscripts and manuscript collections described above are the sole 
source for printing and editing Sanskrit literature. 

Printing and editing came to India with the Europeans. Before exam¬ 
ining why, how, and by whom Sanskrit texts were edited, I provide a 
brief survey of the early history of printing in India. 

The first printing press arrived from Lisbon in Goa in 1556. Intended 
for Jesuit missionaries in Ethiopia, the press never made the final leg of 
the trip and instead remained in the possession of their confreres in 
India. The missionaries wanted the press primarily to make spreading 
their literature easier and thus to facilitate proselytization. For this pur¬ 
pose, however, the roman fonts that accompanied the press from Europe 
were not sufficient. It was necessary to cast types to print materials in 
the scripts of the local people whom the missionaries wanted to convert. 
In Goa, a Spanish lay brother of the Society of Jesus, Joao Gonsalves, 
cut the first fonts in the local Malayalam-Tamil script, and in 1577 the 
Jesuits printed Doctrina Christiana lingua Malabarica Tamul & Uteris Mala¬ 
bar (“The Tenets of Christianity, in the Malabar-Tamil Language, and 
in Malabar Script”), which was probably based on Francis Xavier’s 
Tamil catechism and which seems to have been the first text ever to be 
printed in an Indian script. 12 

Printing presses soon arrived in various missionary towns in South 
India. One of the more important presses was that of the Danish mission 
atTranquebar (Rosenkilde 1949), which Bartholomaeus Ziegenbalg re¬ 
quested and received in 1708 and which became operative in 1712. The 
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first Tamil catechism was printed at Tranquebar in 1713. Ziegenbalg 
returned to Europe in 1715 and had his Grammatica Damulica (“Grammar 
of Tamil”) printed in 1716 at the Orphanotrophacum in Halle, where 
experiments with Tamil letters had been going on for a while. 

In North India printing did not originate in missionary quarters. It 
also came much later than in the South. The first book published in 
Bengal was Nathaniel Brassey Halhed’s A Grammar of the Bengal Lan¬ 
guage, printed at Hoogly in 1778 (Khan 1962; R. Rocher 1983, 73—89). 
The Bengali fonts were cast by Charles Wilkins. 13 At the request of 
Governor General Warren Hastings, “in a country so remote from all 
connexions with European artists, [Wilkins was] obliged to charge him¬ 
self with all the various occupations of the Metallurgist, the Engraver, 
the Founder and the Printer” (Halhed 1778, xxiii-xxiv). Wilkins was 
also to become one of the earliest Sanskrit scholars. The printing activi¬ 
ties, from 1801 onward, of William Carey and others at the Baptist 
Mission Press in Scrampore, some twenty miles north of Calcutta, also 
merit mention (Khan 1961; Diehl 1964). 

The earliest expression of a desire to publish texts written in Sanskrit, 
to my knowledge, came from Bhimaji Parikh, the East India Company’s 
chief broker in Surat and Bombay. A letter sent from Surat to the East 
India Company in London on 9 January 1670 contains the following 
paragraph: 

Bimjee Parrack makes his humble request to you that you would please 
to send out an able Printer to Bombay, for that he hath a curiosity and 
earnest lnclynation to have some of the Ancient Braminy Writings in 
Print. . . . ’tis not improbable that this curiosity of his may tend to a 
common good, and by the industry of some searching spirits produce 
discoveries out of those and other ancient manuscripts of these partes, 
which may be usefull or at least gratefull to posterity, we recommend 
his request to you and intreat your pardon for his and our boldness 
therein. 

(English Records 1: 187; see also 1: 327, 2: 109.) 

This reference to editing Sanskrit texts from manuscripts may well be 
the first, Parikh offered to defray the cost of the entire enterprise. A 
London printer, Henry Hills, was sent out, but he proved unable to cut 
types in the “Banyan script” (Primrose 1939). Surat’s subsequent request 
for a founder remained unanswered. 

About one century later the Danish missionary Christian Frederick 
Schwartz (or Swartz) convinced his protege, Sarfoji Bhonsle, the future 
maharaja of Tanjore, to establish a printing press to publish books in 


Marathi and Sanskrit. By that time, however, Wilkins’s fonts could be 
ordered from Calcutta (Pearson 1935). The Peshwa minister Nana 
Phadnls also tried to have molds made and to have the Bhagavadgita 
printed. After his death the technician in charge left Poona for Miraj 
and in 1805 published the Gita under the patronage of the chief of Miraj 
(Priolkar 1958, 34). 

At least two factors were distinctly unfavorable to the rapid spread 
of the printing—and editing—of Sanskrit texts in India. The first relates 
to printing generally: the recurring problem of the scarcity of paper. 
Paper was produced locally in India, but it was generally of poor quality 
and little durability. 14 Again and again one comes across requests, espe¬ 
cially by missionaries, to have paper shipped from Europe. Yet shipping 
was expensive, and supplies, which arrived irregularly, were not always 
available when most needed. To make things worse, the early fonts of 
Indian scripts were large and required an inordinate amount of paper. 
To avoid depending on both imported and handmade paper, the mission 
at Serampore started its own factory with an imported steam engine in 
1820 (Priolkar 1958, 69-70). 

The second factor relates to the attitude of orthodox Hindus toward 
the printing of Sanskrit texts generally and toward the printing of San¬ 
skrit-texts by Europeans in particular. Priolkar (1958, 128) reports that 
plans by a Marathi grammarian to edit Panini’s Ajtddhydyi had to be 
abandoned because doing so “would cause popular resentment.” When 
Friedrich Max Muller edited the Figveda , he realized that he did so “to 
the delight of all scholars in Europe” but also “to the dismay of the 
Brahmans in India” (1901, 194). Elsewhere he reports that “attempts 
were made in various quarters to taboo it, as having been printed by a 
Mleccha [impure foreigner or barbarian] and with cow’s blood.” Brah¬ 
mans in Poona had Muller’s edition read out to them by a non-Brahman, 
but they refused to touch it with their own hands (Muller 1899, 25). 

When first introduced to Sanskrit texts in India, westerners were 
obviously more eager to make the texts known in translation than to 
edit them. The only edition I know of before the end of the eighteenth 
century is Jones’s, in Bengali characters, of the Rtusamhdra (“The Sea¬ 
sons”), a poem attributed to Kalidasa (published in 1792 at the Honorable 
Company’s Press).' 5 But Wilkins published translations of the Bhagavad- 
gttd ("The Song of the Lord”; 1785) and the Hitopadesa (“Salutary In¬ 
structions”; 1787), and Jones published translations of Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala (“The Ring of Recognition”; 1789), Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda 
(“The Song of Krsna as Lord of the Herdsmen”; 1792), and the Ma- 
nusmrti (Institutes of Hindu Law; or, The Ordinances of Menu-, 1794) before 
1800. 
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Editing Sanskrit texts began in earnest in the nineteenth century both 
in Calcutta and in Serampore. Henry Thomas Colebrooke, undoubtedly 
the most philologically oriented early Sanskrit scholar, had a number 
of traditional lexicons ( kosa) printed at Baburam’s Press in Calcutta in 
1801. At that time Colebrooke was preparing an edition and translation 
of the most famous Sanskrit lexicon, the Amarakosa, which he completed 
in 1808. He was also to become, in 1810, the author of Two Treatises 
on the Hindu Law of Inheritance, a translation, based solely on manuscripts, 
of two Sanskrit texts that has been used in Indian law courts ever since. 
Meanwhile, at the Baptist mission in Serampore, Carey edited for the 
first time the Bhartrharisatakas (Three Satakas or Centuries of Verses) (1803), 
and from 1806 onward, in collaboration with Joshua Marshman, he 
began the publication of an edition and translation of the Indian epic 
the Ramayana (vol. 2, 1808; vol. 3, 1810). 

During the first half of the nineteenth century other presses opened 
in India, and several Sanskrit texts and translations appeared in print. 16 
One characteristic of this period was the publication of editions and 
translations of Vedic texts in various European countries. In 1830 
Friedrich Rosen published in London his Rig-vedae specimen, which was 
followed posthumously in 1838 by Rigveda-sanhita, liber primus, sanskrite 
et latine. 17 Other important editions and translations of Vedic texts in 
the years 1830-50 include J, Stevenson’s Sdmaveda translation (London, 
1842) and edition (London, 1843), A. Weber’s Vdjasaneya-sanhitae speci¬ 
men (Breslau, 1846-47), T. Benfey’s Sdmaveda edition and translation 
(Leipzig, 1848), and A. Langlois’s Rgveda translation (Paris, 1848-51). 
In 1849 Muller published the first of six volumes of his edition of the 
Rgveda together with Sayana’s commentary, to which I refer above. 
This edition was completed in 1874. 18 

In January 1848 a new trend was inaugurated in Calcutta with the 
publication of the Bibliotheca Indica, which was intended to be “a series 
of Oriental publications . . . printed under the patronage of the Hon. 
Court of Directors of the East India Company and the superintendence 
of the Asiatic Society (Roer 1848, i).” 19 The Bibliotheca Indica originally 
appeared as a journal in monthly fascicles of eighty to a hundred pages. 
On principle it could and indeed did include works in any language, 
provided that the text related to India; "the greater part, however, will 
be taken from Sanscrit, partly because the literature of that language in 
all its branches possesses a number of valuable works, not yet published, 
and partly because the Sanscrit is more intimately connected with India 
than any other Oriental language” (Roer 1848, i). 20 Editions or transla¬ 
tions of several texts were undertaken simultaneously, and the fascicles 
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were numbered in the order in which they came from the press. Only after 
ail fascicles of a particular text had appeared was the book given a new 
number as a work. Today more than three hundred works, some in 
several large volumes, have been published—and often republished— 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. 21 

Publication in long-standing series became a prominent feature of 
editing Sanskrit texts in India. In 1866 Benares College started publishing 
the Pandit , a monthly journal ‘‘devoted to Sanskrit literature.” In its ten 
original volumes (1866-76) and in the forty-two volumes of its new 
series (1877 1920), a large number of Sanskrit texts were edited for the 
first time. In 1869 Javaji Dadaji opened the Nirnaya Sagara Press in 
Bombay. Some of the types he cast ‘‘stand unsurpassed for all-round 
excellence even today” (Priolkar 1958, 103-04). Over the years the 
press has published practically everything that could be published in 
Sanskrit. “ The following list demonstrates how the idea of editing San¬ 
skrit texts in series gradually spread over the subcontinent: Bombay 
Sanskrit Series (1868- ), Benares Sanskrit Series (1880-), Anandalrama 
Sanskrit Series (Poona; 1888- ), Madras Sanskrit Series (1889- ), Bib¬ 
liotheca Sanskrita (Mysore; 1893- ), Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series (Ba- 
naras; 1898 - ), Trivandrum Sanskrit Series (1905- ), Kashi Sanskrit 
Series (Banaras; 1910- ), Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies (1911- ), 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series (Baroda; 1916- ), Calcutta Oriental Series 
(1917- ), Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavan Series (Banaras; 1920- ), 
Punjab Sanskrit Series (1921- ). 23 

Many publications in these series are a far cry from scholarly critical 
editions. Most, though not all, introduce some degree of modernization 
for "the reader’s convenience” (Tanselle 1989, 61, 90): whereas nearly 
all manuscripts of Sanskrit texts arc written in scriptura continua, editions 
mostly separate the words and print verses as verses. Also, the notion 
that manuscript copies far removed from the originals are bound to be 
corrupt and that an edition ought to offer a samsodhita ‘cleansed, purified’ 
version of the manuscripts led to the appearance of the word sarrisodhita, 
as a substitute for edited on many Sanskrit title pages. Yet it is obvious 
that the emphasis was usually more on having the text in print quickly 
and keeping it in print by means of hastily prepared reprints or subse¬ 
quent editions than on achieving strict textual accuracy. 

Some editors clearly claim responsibility for too many editions to have 
been actively and personally in charge of, or even to have supervised, the 
editorial process. For instance, the Indian Office Library catalog of 
printed Sanskrit books lists some ninety-five texts edited by Pandit 
jivananda Vidyasagara Bhattacarya over a period of twenty-five years, in 
addition to numerous texts that he published with his own commentary. 
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Jivananda was a learned man, but he cannot possibly have been person¬ 
ally responsible for editing seventeen Sanskrit texts in 1875. In the texts 
published in the Anandasrama Sanskrit Scries, individual editors are 
not even mentioned. Most books are said to be edited, or “purified” 
(samfodhita), by “the pandits of the Anandasrama.” 

The desire to edit texts quickly and cheaply occasionally led to a 
situation in which no time was allowed for collating all or most available 
manuscripts. Sometimes the editorial process was limited to copying a 
single manuscript, occasionally but not necessarily conflating it with 
readings from another manuscript. Copyist-editors may well have cor¬ 
rected some mistakes in the exemplars, but they inevitably must have 
introduced some new ones. Editors often did not consult any manu¬ 
scripts at all and confined their editorial role to reprinting earlier editions 
verbatim. According to Pusalker (1942, 123), the sole merit of the Chi- 
trashala edition of the Mahabhdrata (Poona, 1929-36), for instance, “lies 
in its cheapness”: “it is simply a copy of an older edition, faithfully 
copying, in every detail, all the old mistakes and adding some of its 
own making, in the bargain.” Even in editions that promise variant 
readings, hasty production makes for footnotes that tend gradually to 
decrease in number and content and, eventually, to disappear, as in the 
edition of Bharata’s Ndfyasdstra in the Kashi Sanskrit Series (work 60, 
1929). Because of demands for “the speedy issue of the text,” the pub¬ 
lisher also decided not to wait for the introduction announced in the 
preface, and the introduction was never published (L. Rocher 1981, 
116-17). 

The editors’ main goal often seems to have been to provide an agree¬ 
able text. Less pleasing manuscript readings were rejected and replaced 
by the editors’ “better” ones. This form of creative editing has been 
prominent but linguistically and text-critically damaging, because of the 
editors’ assumption that every Sanskrit text ought to conform to the 
rules of Panini’s grammar. Instead of recognizing, as Kosambi did in 
1948, that “it is actually necessary to forget Paninian rules in order to 
edit. . . properly” (2), many editors took pride in Sanskritizing middle- 
Indic “Prakritisms” in popular texts such as the purdtias (L. Rocher 
1986, 128 29) or in regularizing nonstandard Sanskrit words or forms 
in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit texts (Edgerton 1953, 1: 9). 

In short, for a long while many editions of Sanskrit texts were of 
poor quality and were unreliable for research. To quote Haraprasad 
Shastri, one of the great Indian compilers of manuscript catalogs, some 
of the early editions “are more full of errors than even the worst manu¬ 
scripts” (1928, 327). As late as 1941 one reads that "with very few 
exceptions the critical editing of texts is lagging behind, and the editors 
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have neither the training nor the proper guidance to qualify them for 
their task” (Katre 1954, xiii). By the time these words were written, 
however, a major change was taking place in India. 

Moriz Winternitz, of the University of Prague, first launched the idea 
of preparing a critical edition of the great Indian epic the Mahabhdratar 4 
At successive meetings of the International Congress of Orientalists (the 
eleventh in Paris in 1897, the twelfth in Rome in 1899, and the thirteenth 
in Hamburg in 1902) he pleaded for a critical edition as “a sine qua non 
for all historical and critical research regarding the Great Epic of India” 
(1904). Neither the creation of the Sanskrit Epic Text Society (Winternitz 
1901, 118) nor support from the International Association of Academies 
was sufficient to set the project going. In 1908 Luders laid before the 
fifteenth International Congress of Orientalists in Copenhagen his Druck- 
probe einer kritischen Ausgabe des Mahabharata. Luders’s specimen edition 
with critical apparatus of the first sixty-seven stanzas of the Mahabhdrata 
was based on twenty-nine manuscripts deposited in European libraries. 25 

After the First World War the idea of a critical edition of the Mahdbhd- 
rata surfaced again, this time in Poona under the impulse of “a band of 
young and hopeful Sanskritists who had returned to India after complet¬ 
ing their philological training abroad, with their heads full of new ideas” 
(Sukthankar 1933, ii). 26 The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
founded in Poona in 1915, officially inaugurated the critical edition of 
the Mahabhdrata in 1919: on 1 April, Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 
ceremoniously entered the first line of the text on a collation sheet. The 
enterprise could count on the support of a variety of sponsors, but 
the initial and most substantial financing came from Balasaheb Pant 
Pratinidhi, the ruler of Aundh. 27 It was not, however, until August 
1925—when Vishnu S. Sukthankar, who had been Luders’s student in 
Berlin, became the general editor—that the edition was set on a sound 
basis. Both Luders and Winternitz had to decline invitations to edit two 
of the eighteen books of the epic. Eventually the only foreign participant 
was Franklin Edgerton (Yale), and, except for Raghu Vira (Lahore) and 
Sushil K. De (Dacca, later Calcutta), all editors were essentially Poona- 
based. 

It is not easy to describe the magnitude of this enterprise, which has 
since been carried to a successful conclusion: the eighteen books (paruan) 
of the Mahabhdrata and an appendix, the Harivamsa, have been printed 
in twenty-four large quarto volumes of text, critical apparatus, and 
appendixes (1933-71) and in six quarto volumes containing an alphabeti¬ 
cal list of every quarter verse (pada) of the epic, both of the constituted 
text and of the variants (1967—72). 

In addition to the enormous size of the Mahabharata , there were other 
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difficulties to overcome. The three existing editions, from Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Kumbakonam, represented widely divergent regional ver¬ 
sions. The purpose of the critical edition was not only to reconstruct, 
as far as possible, the “original” text of the epic but also to provide the 
reader with minor variants in footnotes and with all major additions, 
with their own variant readings, in appendixes. The project was to 
become “a veritable thesaurus of the Mahabharata tradition” (Sukthankar 

1933, iv). Manuscripts of the Mahabharata, both complete and incom¬ 
plete, are legion. For the first book, for instance, 235 manuscripts were 
collected, of which many were discarded and 60 were fully collated. 
These manuscripts were written in 8 different scripts: 24 in Devanagari, 
8 in Sarada (Kashmiri), 8 in Malayalam, 7 in Grantha, 6 in Bengali, 3 
in Newari (Nepali), 3 in Telugu, and 1 in Maithili. 

The European-trained Sukthankar was fully familiar with the princi¬ 
ples of textual criticism, in his own words “the time-honoured method 
of Classical Philology” (1933, lxxvi). Yet he also realized that these 
principles could not be applied to the Mahabharata without serious limita¬ 
tions. “Indeed, our ideal is the same as that of the classical philologist: 
restoration of the text, as far as possible, to its original form. But the 
original of a Sanskrit poem and that of a classical poem: how entirely 
different they are! Particularly in the case of the Mahabharata, where, one 
may well ask, is the original of a whole literature?” (lxxvii). Sukthankar 
thought the problem through in all its details: his 110-page prolegomena 
is a masterpiece of text-critical scholarship. 

Some immediately welcomed the first volume of Sukthankar’s Ma¬ 
habharata as “a really critical edition. ” In fact, it was “the most important 
event in the history of Sanskrit philology since the publication of Max 
Muller’s edition of the Rgveda with Sayana’s commentary” (Wintemitz 

1934, 159). Yet not all reviews were as favorable as Wintemitz’s was, 
and the controversy over how best to edit the great epic critically has 
gone on ever since (see, e.g., Mehta 1976). 28 

Sukthankar’s prolegomena is dated August 1933. Critical editing ob¬ 
viously caught on in Poona. In 1937 another scholar working in Poona, 
Sumitra M. Katre, professor of Indo-European philology at the Deccan 
College, reported that he and Parashuram K. Gode, of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, “were deeply conscious of the paucity of critical editions of 
Indian classical texts, and the large number of texts which were being 
published everywhere in India showed very little acquaintance with the 
modern critical methods of editing them” (1954, xiii; from the preface 
to the first edition, 1941). They requested that Sukthankar expand his 
prolegomena into a full-fledged introduction to Indian textual criticism. 
The project was eventually undertaken not by Sukthankar but by Katre 
with Gode’s assistance. 29 
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Although an Indo-Europeanist by training, the London-educated Ka¬ 
tre had studied the works of Theodor Birt, Frederick William Hall, 
Louis Havet, Richard C. Jebb, Paul Maas, John Percival Postgate, and 
other early-twentieth-century writers on classical textual criticism, and 
he compiled a treatise of the same type, but for the first time one 
written specifically with Indian materials and Sanskrit texts in mind. Of 
particular interest is his first appendix, “A Glossary of Some Important 
Terms Used in Textual Criticism” (1954, 90-99), in which he provides, 
for the benefit of nonclassicists, clear definitions of English and Greco- 
Latin technical terms commonly used in critically editing Western classi¬ 
cal texts. Katre aimed his book primarily at Indian scholars in the light 
of “the increasing interest shown by Indian scholars in editing their 
ancient classics from manuscripts” (1954, xii). 

In the preface to the second edition of the Introduction , Katre could 
refer with pride to three editions published in India by Indians and based 
on strict principles of textual criticism. Two of these texts were edited 
by Damodar D. Kosambi, senior professor of mathematics at the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research in Bombay, and one by Sushil K. 
De, who was also the editor of the Udyoga- and Drona-parvans (the 
fifth and seventh books) of the Poona Mahabharata. Kosambi, who first 
critically edited the southern version of Bhartrhari’s Satahatraya (“Three 
Hundred Adages”; 1946), produced two years later, at Sukthankar’s 
urging, “the definitive edition of verses ascribed to Bhartfhari” (Ko¬ 
sambi 1948, 1; Katre 1954, x). 30 In his edition of the Amamsataka (“Hun¬ 
dred Stanzas by Amaru”), De states that “no pretension is made in the 
following pages to reconstitute the text finally; but an attempt is made 
to study the question from the point of view of textual criticism” (1954, 
9). Even more important than these three editions was that Katre was 
now in a position to state, “Textual Criticism has come to India to 
stay,” and he could refer by way of example to a second major text- 
critical enterprise, which by then had been started: the edition of the 
other great Indian epic, the Ramayana. 

Indeed, in 1951, a Ramayana department was inaugurated at the Ori¬ 
ental Institute in Baroda. The moving force behind the enterprise was 
Govindlal H. Bhatt, a disciple of S. K. Belvalkar, who, after the death 
of Sukthankar in 1943, had acted as the general editor of the Mahabharata 
in Poona. 31 Ramayana manuscripts were collected from public and pri¬ 
vate libraries; the organizers appealed to and visited private collections 
to learn about as yet unknown manuscript materials. Also, as the Bhan¬ 
darkar Institute had done in Poona thirty-five years earlier, the Oriental 
Institute solemnly opened a collation section on 4 April 1954, and the 
vice chancellor of the University of Baroda, Mrs. Hansaben Mehta, 
officially wrote out the first verse. A Prospectus of the Critical and Illustrated 
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Edition of the Ramayana, which used the Poona Mahabharata format 
described earlier, was circulated in 1955, and the first volume appeared 
in 1960. The other six books of the epic, all edited by Indian scholars, 
followed in rapid succession, and the work was completed in 1975. 32 

In addition to the Poona Mahdbharata and the Baroda Ramayana, I 
must also refer to a third grand text-critical enterprise in India. In 1928 
Haraprasad Shastri, in his presidential address to the fifth All-India Ori¬ 
ental Conference, referred to the Poona edition of the Mahabharata and 
said, “After the success of this edition of the Mahabharata, the 18 Maha- 
purapas should be subjected to the same critical method of examination” 
(L. Rocher 1986, 7). Work on critical editions of pur anas began at the 
All-India Kashiraj Trust in the Ramnagar palace of the maharaja of 
Banaras, together with a journal, Purdnam {1959- ), which was entirely 
devoted to purana studies. The first purdtta taken up for publication 
was the Matsyapurdna. Several preparatory studies appeared in Purdnam, 
including a sample edition by the editor, Raghavan, to whom I refer 
above in connection with the New Catalogus Catalogorum. The Matsyapu¬ 
rdna project was eventually abandoned. Instead, Anand S. Gupta, who 
had spent some time at the Bhandarkar Institute in Poona to observe 
the work on the Mahabharata “and to get initiated into the intricacies of 
the various problems connected with the bringing out of Critical Edi¬ 
tions of Sanskrit texts” (Pusalker 1969, 116), edited the Vamanapurdna, 
which was published in 1967. He published editions of the Kurmapurdna 
in 1972 and the Vardhapurdna in 1981. Work on other puranas is in 
progress. The Banaras puranas are published either with critical appara¬ 
tus, in a form that mirrors that of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
editions, or without the apparatus but with the editors’ English transla¬ 
tions instead. 33 

The three major editing projects in India mentioned above pertain to 
anonymous oral Sanskrit literature. The only major project to date that 
bears on the works of an individual author was initiated by the Sahitya 
Akademi (“Literary Academy”) in New Delhi and was intended to 
provide critical editions of all the works of the poet Kalidasa. The con¬ 
vener of the editorial board was Raghavan, who wrote a preface to the 
edition of Kalidasa’s most famous play, Abhijndnasdkuntala (“Sakuntala 
and the Ring of Recognition”) (1965), after the death of the editor, 
Belvalkar. The poem Meghaduta (“Cloud Messenger”) was edited by 
De (1957), the play Vikramorvasiya (“Urvasi Won by Valor”) by Hari 
D. Velankar (1961), the poem Kumarasambhava (“The Origin of the 
Young God”) by Suryakanta (1962), and the play Malavikdgnimitra 
(“Malavika and Agnimitra”) by K. A. Subramania Iyar (1978). 4 

All published volumes open with the same general introduction by 
India's philosopher-president, Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. As critical 
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editions they vary greatly. Some are based on new manuscript material 
(especially Kumarasambhava xxih-xxxi); others rely on earlier editions 
of the same texts and the variant readings recorded therein (e.g., Meaha- 
duta: it would appear that further collation of fresh manuscripts of the 
same type [as those used in earlier editions] would not prove very fruitful 
m improving the text” [xiii]). In one volume, Sdkuntala, the origin of 
Belvalkar s constituted text is unknown, and there is no critical apparatus 
whatever. This volume is the only one in the series in which the phrase 
text as edited by” has, for good reasons, been substituted for the 
standard formula “critically edited by.” 

In 1966 Pandit Venkatesh Laxman Joshi published at the Deccan 
College in Poona the first volume of a critical edition of Hari Diksita’s 
Sabdaratna, a commentary on the Pmudhamanoramd by the grammarian 
Bhattoji Dik§ita. I single out this volume because it was intended as a 
mo e critical edition. It is prefaced by a long introduction in Sanskrit, 
m which Joshi explains the process of critical editing: he describes the 
manuscripts he worked with, discusses their interrelation, and provides 

C0dicUmHe also inc l u des a fourth appendix 
(331 52) in which he coins, defines, and comments on Sanskrit equiva- 
knC$ 35 " Che technical terms listed in the first appendix of Katre’s Introduc- 
tton. The goal of both the Sanskrit introduction and the appendix was 
to involve in critical editing traditionally trained Indian scholars who 
do not read English, to “supply the necessary inspiration to scholars 
trained in the traditional system to acquire the fundamental tools of a 
text-critic and enable them to contribute significantly to publishing criti- 
cal editions of all unpublished Sanskrit texts” (Katre, foreword to Joshi 

1700, X). 

Finally I would like to point out some of the special problems posed 
by the editing, and even more so by the critical editing, of Sanskrit 
texts. I note above not only that Sanskrit literature is more elaborate than 
any other literature in the world but also that much Sanskrit literature has 
not been edited. Even today “Sanskrit literature may be said to be like 
an iceberg. The portion of it, which still remains buried in manuscripts 
is presumably larger than the one that has been actually brought to 
light (Dandekar 1964, 15). Of the many texts that have been edited, 
tew have been edited critically. 

There are Sanskrit texts that lend themselves perfectly to strict critical 
editing. To edit Vacaspatimisra’s Vyavahdracintdmani, a fifteenth-century 
digest on legal procedure, 1 collated all seven extant manuscripts, estab- 
Iished an unquestionable stemma codicum, and reconstructed an archetype 
(L. Rocher, 1956a). Except for the inevitable scribal errors, this text had 
not been otherwise tampered with at any stage. Unforh.narHv 
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texts are the exception rather than the rule. Even for texts whose authors 
are known and whose place in the general context of Sanskrit literature 
can be accurately determined, there are serious problems. Sometimes 
the manuscripts of a Sanskrit text are too numerous for an editor to 
collect and collate them all. While working on an edition of Jimutava- 
hana’s Dayabhaga, the most highly regarded text on inheritance in Ben¬ 
gal, probably written in the twelfth century, 1 realized that the number 
of extant manuscripts, not only of the text itself but also of its seven or 
eight commentaries, makes it physically impossible, first, to collate more 
than selected passages from each and, second, to establish a satisfactory 
line of transmission. 36 The constituted text of the Dayabhaga will be 
highly eclectic. Conversely, the two available manuscripts of another 
legal digest, Gangaditya’s Smrticintamani , are nothing more than a dis¬ 
tinctly imperfect codex utiicus and an even more imperfect copy. That 
edition is strongly conjectural (L. Rocher 1976). 1 allude above to the 
discovery of the important Natyasastra attributed to Bharata. Despite 
intensive study of the few available manuscripts by a variety of scholars 
for about three quarters of a century, I had to introduce a study of its 
textual tradition with a statement by Luigia Nitti-Dolci: “when studying 
Indian theater, Indian esthetics, or even Indian history, we repeatedly 
encounter Bharata’s Natyasastra; yet, the textual tradition is so uncertain 
that we are unable to make adequate use of this very important work. 
Honestly, there are times when one is afraid to quote a passage from 
it” (L. Rocher 1981, 107). 

I refer above to the epics and the puranas, which represent the kind 
of primarily oral literature for which there may never have been single 
archetypes. The problems posed by different recensions and versions, 
however, also plague the editing of other Sanskrit texts. To Kosambi’s 
work on the Satakas , which I mention above, I add here the classic 
example of Edgerton’s impressive attempt at reconstructing the Pahca- 
tantra , “the most famous of Indian story-collections” (1924; see Katre 
1954, 32, 44). Even works attributable to a single author, however 
famous, arc occasionally transmitted in several recensions. The example 
that comes to mind is that of Kalidasa’s play Sakuntala, which survives 
in a Bengali, a Kashmiri, a Devanagari, a southern, and perhaps also a 
Maithila version. 37 A Sanskrit text need not even be ancient to have 
come down to us in several versions: the Vivdddmavasetu, a code of 
Hindu law composed from 1773 to 1775 at the behest of Governor 
General Warren Hastings by a committee of eleven pandits whose names 
we know, features irreconcilable differences among its more than twenty 
extant manuscripts, some of which are dated to as little as twelve years 
after the composition of the text (R. Rocher 1982, 1985). 
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Editors of Sanskrit texts face a problem that, if not unique, is undoubt¬ 
edly more complex in India than in any other part of the world. Contrary 
to the commonly held belief that Sanskrit texts are written in Devanagari 
script, editors of Sanskrit texts soon realize that they often need to collate 
manuscripts written in a variety of scripts. Sanskrit texts are indeed 
transmitted in any of the several regional scripts of the subcontinent 
(see descriptions above of the Mahabharata manuscripts). This situation 
has some advantages. Certain characters may look alike in one Indian 
script but not in another. If a scribe who writes in one script repeatedly 
interchanges characters that are easily confused in another script, one 
may conclude that his exemplar was written in the second script. The 
multiplicity of Indian scripts, however, presents editors with more prob¬ 
lems than advantages. Unless editors are prepared to familiarize them¬ 
selves with new scripts handwritten forms of new scripts—the only 
recourse is to request that the depository of a manuscript provide a 
copy in a familiar script. The scribe who is charged with preparing the 
transcript is rarely equally skilled in both scripts, with the result that 
such copies are generally unreliable. 38 

I have, on purpose, restricted my remarks to Vedic and classical 
Sanskrit. Only once do I refer to Buddhist Sanskrit, commonly called 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, which Edgerton (1953) has demonstrated to 
be a separate language rather than a collection of random anomalies 
Editing Buddhist Sanskrit texts, Buddhist texts in Pali, and texts in the 
various Middle Indie Prakrit dialects and in the early forms of modem 
Indian languages not only involves problems akin to those posed by 
Sanskrit texts but also raises additional difficulties. Unlike Sanskrit, 
these languages have no rigorously established standard form; the Prakrit 
grammarians did not get the same recognition as their Sanskrit counter¬ 
parts. The general lack of knowledge of and interest in these languages 
on the part of the scribes who transmitted such texts hinders critical 
editing. In addition, interest in Indian texts began with, and for a long 
time remained confined to, texts in Vedic and classical Sanskrit. Editing 
reflects this circumstance. Scholarly interest in other Indian languages 
and in critically editing texts written in those languages followed later 
(see, e.g., Ghatage 1942). This situation is, however, changing rapidly. 
Scholars of Indian literature and of Indian culture generally are gradually 
recognizing the importance of texts other than those written in Vedic and 
classical Sanskrit. We may, therefore, look forward to ever-increasing 
scholarly editing in those languages as well. 
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NOTES 

'The most comprehensive history of Sanskrit literature to date is Moriz Win- 
ternitz’s Cesthichte der indischen Litteratur (1907, 1920, 1922). All three volumes have 
been translated into English, some even more than once, under the title A History 
of Indian Literature. Wintemitz’s reference work is presently being replaced by the 
series A History of Indian Literature, under the general editorship of Jan Gonda. 
Some thirty volumes have appeared in the series so far. A useful though outdated 
reference work to Sanskrit texts and translations available in libraries in the United 
States is Emeneau (1935). 

2 Hence the detailed treatment of memorization and mnemonic devices in studies 
on the history of Indian education. See, e.g., Mookerji (1969, 211—15). 

3 On memorization and oral transmission in India, see Staal (1961, 11—17; 1986), 
Raghavan (1962), Ghurye (1950, 11-22). 

4 On Indian manuscripts generally, see, e.g., Raghavan (1963; a paper prepared 
for the Seminar on Manuscripts and Textual Criticism conducted by the Ministry 
of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs at Bangalore, 3—12 Nov. 1963), and 
Pandurangi (.1978; a book published to commemorate the Rare Sanskrit Manuscripts 
Exhibition at the Sri Vidyadhisha Sanskrit Manuscripts Library in Bangalore, 19-20 
Nov. 1977). 

5 Hence the urgent need to produce durable copies of manuscripts and manuscript 
collections. In this connection 1 must refer to the major, ongoing (since 1970) Nepal- 
German Manuscript Preservation Project, which has microfilmed more than 100,000 
manuscripts so far. For progress reports on the project, see Kolver (1973), Wezler 
and Kolver (1986). 

*It is still too early to evaluate regional trends, fashions, and emphases in these 
collections. Except for the reports on Nepal (see above), we do not have detailed 
surveys for any of the major regions in the subcontinent. 

Suapattra, the earliest catalog of Sanskrit manuscripts listing the holdings of these 
three institutions, was published in 1838. On the Indian government’s role in the 
effort to collect and preserve Sanskrit manuscripts, see Gough (1878). 

8 In 1819 Henry Thomas Colebrooke presented the library with 2,749 Sanskrit 
manuscripts, “the most munificent gift which the Library has ever received” (Sutton 
1967, 39). 

’For the North American collections, sec Poleman (1938). 

"The second volume appeared in 1896 with the support of the Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft, the third in 1903 with the support of the Academies of 
Gottingen, Leipzig, Munich, and Vienna. 

"When the members of the Sanskrit Commission toured India in 1957, they 
found not only “a vast amount of further accession of manuscripts” in centers and 
libraries covered by the NCC but also some fifty collections on their itinerary that 
had not been covered and “some areas of the country where manuscripts have not 
been surveyed in any seriousness either by official agencies, by local institutions, 
or by private individuals who are interested in this line” ( Report 1958, 175). 
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' 2 On this early period, see Priolkar (1958); Rhodes (1969); Rodcles (1913); Schur- 
hammer and Cottrell (1952); Shaw (1987). 

u Devanagari characters seem to have been printed first in 1789 in Francis Glad¬ 
win’s The New Asiatic Miscellany (Nair 1991, 2). 

14 For a list of early paper documents in India, see Gode (1944). For literary 
purposes paper only gradually replaced other writing materials, such as palm leaf 
and birch bark. Burnell (1878, 11) notes that even in his time “the bigoted Hindus 
of the South still consider [paper] unclean and therefore unfit for writing any book 
with the least pretence to a sacred character.” 

15 According to Jones’s preface, “This book is the first ever printed in Sanscrit; 
and it is by the press alone, that the ancient literature of India can long be preserved: 
a learner of that most interesting language who had carefully perused one of the 
popular grammars, could hardly begin his course of study with an easier or more 
elegant work, than the Ritusanhdra, or Assemblage of Seasons. Every line composed 
by Calidas is exquisitely polished; and every couplet in the poem exhibits an Indian 
landscape, always beautiful, sometimes highly coloured, but never beyond nature: 
four copies of it have been diligently collated; and where they differed, the clearest 
and most natural reading has constantly had the preference.” 

16 There is no chronological list of early editions of Sanskrit texts. The only 
resources, which include far more than Sanskrit texts but focus on Bengal, are 
Diehl’s inventory of the William Carey Historical Library of Seramporc College 
(1964) and Shaw (1981). Shaw (1987) does not include editions published after 1800. 

Rosen intended to publish the entire Rgveda, with a translation, explanatory 
notes, an index verbarum, and a comprehensive introduction on the Vcdic period. 
His might have been the earliest edition of the Rgveda, had he not died prematurely 
at the age of thirty-two. 

18 Vigorous editing and translating of Vcdic texts continued in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, nearly exclusively in Germany. With few exceptions, the 
early editions of Vedic texts were based on manuscripts, many of which eventually 
proved less reliable than oral tradition. 

,9 Laidlay (1848) reports that the court of directors of the East India Company 
made money available for publications in Asian languages ten years earlier but that 
nothing was done with the funds (xvi). He also alludes to the resolution “nearly 
half a century ago” of a similar project called Bibliotheca Asiatica (xx). 

^Roer’s edition of the Rgveda was abandoned when it was learned in Calcutta 
that the East India Company was instead financing Muller’s edition in England. At 
the 1848 annual meeting, the Asiatic Society decided that the first two fascicles of 
the Bibliotheca Indica should contain the beginning of Rocr’s edition nevertheless 
and that Roer be appointed the editor of the series. 


As far as work 242 and fascicle 1487, the series has been cataloged in the Zentral- 
blattjiir Bibliothekswesen 24 (1907) and 45 (1928). These two catalogs also cover other 
Sanskrit series that created problems similar to those of the Bibliotheca Indica. 

Unlike the Bibliotheca Indica and the scries listed below, the Nirnaya Sagara 
Press did not serialize its publications, nor did some other presses, such as the 
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Venkatesvara Steam Press (Bombay) and the VangavasI Press (Calcutta), which also 
made available cheap editions of most classical Sanskrit texts. 

^The University of Chicago library has undertaken a publication project called 
Indological Books in Series. Even though the project includes more than Sanskrit 
texts, the figure of thirteen hundred series solely from the South Asian subcontinent 
is impressive. 

24 For a survey of the events that eventually led to a critical edition of the epic, 
see the prolegomena to the first volume of the Poona Mahabharata (Sukthankar 
1933). See also Pusalker (1942, 102-10); Mehta (1976, 4-7). 

Although Luders eventually failed to participate in the ctitical edition of the 
Mahabharata , he was instrumental in the project through his student Vishnu S. 
Sukthankar. In addition to the Druckprobe, Liiders’s critical work on the epic included 
"Die Sage von Rjyasrhga" (1897) and, after Joseph Dahlmann (1899) criticized his 
method as arbitrary and untenable, “Zur Sage von R$yasrhga’' (1901). 

26 Although going to England for higher studies was common practice at that 
time, a number of Indians trained at universities in France or Germany for political 
or other reasons. 

' Similarly, the maharaja of Vizianagaram subsidized the second edition of 
Muller’s Rigveda (Muller 1899, 175—77), and the maharaja of Banaras became instru¬ 
mental in the critical editions of the puranas. 

28 The translation of the first five books of the critical edition of the Mahabharata 
by J. A. B. van Buitenen, of the University of Chicago, was published in three 
volumes by the University of Chicago Press (1973, 1975, 1978). Van Buitenen’s 
premature death interrupted this translation project. 

29 On Sukthankar’s role in the composition of this volume, see Katre (1943, 
127-28). 

“The Harvard Oriental Series later published an edition and a translation of 
Vidyakara’s Subhasitaratnakosa (Kosambi and Gokhale 1957; Ingalls 1965). 

’* Belvalkar served until 1961, when P. L. Vaidya became the third and last general 
editor of the Mahabharata. 

32 Like the critical edition of the Mahabharata, which van Buitenen translated, the 
Baroda edition of the Rdmayatta became the object of an English translation, but 
under the general editorship of Robert P. Goldman, of the University of California, 
Berkeley. To date, four of seven volumes have been published by Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press (1984, 1986, 1991, 1994). Unlike the Poona Mahabharata, the Baroda 
Ramayana does not include an alphabetical list of verses. The Pdda-Index of the 
Vdlmiki-Rdmayana published by the Oriental Institute in Baroda (Gackwad’s Oriental 
Series 129 and 153, 1961—66) is based on the edition of the epic from the Gujarati 
Printing Press (Bombay, 1912-20). 

33 The purdna translation series, which is currently being published by Motilal 
Banarsidass in Delhi under the title Ancient Indian Tradition and Mythology (1970— ), 
is independent of the Banaras editions and is based on other editions of the puranas. 

w The editions of two other poems, the Raghuvamsa, assigned to Raghavan, and 
the Rtusarphara, also assigned to Raghavan after the death in 1957 of P. M. Lad, do 
not seem to have been completed. 
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3S E-g-, the term given for haplography is aksaragrasa (“swallowing a syllable or 
syllables’’); for lectio singular, ananyapatha (‘‘unique reading”}; for crux, anirttUagrantha 
(“unascertained text”); for conjecture, anumdnakrta (“inferable”); for hapax legome- 
non, sakrtprayukta (“once used”). 

56 The library of Calcutta Sanskrit College, whose printed catalog recorded four 
manuscripts of the Dayabhaga in 1895-96, proved to have increased its holdings to 
nearly forty during my search in 1969-70. 

37 See also Kolvcr (1971) on Kalhana’s Rdjatarahgint, the major chronicle of Kash¬ 
mir (1150 CE). 

38 See, c.g., Derrett s preface (1975, vol. 1). Derrett edited Bharuci’s commentary 
on the Manusmrti from a Devanagari copy of a single manuscript in Malayalam 
script. 
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